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Litany 


The following texts echo words used at the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948 
Theme: Man’s Disorder and God’s Design 


O God, we remain divided from one another, not only in matters of 
faith, order and tradition but also by pride of nation, class, 
race and sex. 

Response: 


How long, O Lord, how long ? 


O God, we covenanted as churches to stay together: but in parishes 
and congregations we remain strangers. 


How long, O Lord, how long ? 


O God, we are to announce your gospel in the world, yet we too 
often remain awed by that world, fearful of it, conformed to 
it, and so the preaching cannot be heard. 


How long, O Lord, how long ? 


O God, we who are rich have failed in imagination to do what needs 
to be done for the poor; we who are poor have failed to 
liberate the rich from their perilous imprisonment. 


How long, O Lord, how long ? 


O God, we have built a broken disordered, exploited and tired world 
— you designed a different world — forgive our mistakes and 
restore our hope. 


How long, O Lord, how long ? 
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The following texts echo words used at the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Evanston, 1954 
Theme: Christ, the Hope of the World 


Lord, we need more and more courage in a world of growing despair 
to live as those who have an n indestructible hope. 


Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 


Lord, we find more and more that, in order to bring from obscurity 
the holiness, the apostolicity, and the unity of the Church, 
we need each other. Let that need increase. 


Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 


Lord, we find more and more that in being together there are rich 
gifts of the Spirit — we do speak in many tongues; we do see 
signs following; we rejoice in our increasing fellowship and 
hope for a coming communion. 


Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 


Lord, we see more and more clearly that evangelism is not in words 
alone. Through our lives, service and sacrifice we must 
contribute to faith, hope and love in the world. 


Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 
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The following texts echo words used at the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, New Delhi, 1961 
Theme: Jesus Christ, the Light of the World 


Lord, Light of the World, you have begun to show us more and more 
brilliantly the many splendours of that world. We discover 
not only other churches but other peoples, other cultures, 
other hopes, other political systems, other tongues. Let us 
see and rejoice. 


Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 


Lord, Light of the World, you choose us to drive out darkness and 
take part in the mission of God. Let us not forget that each 
one of us is sent to our own community, to every nation and 
to all people. 


Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 


Lord, Light of the World, you have called many of us together into a 
fellowship which continues to grow. Let us celebrate that 
growing community. 

Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 


Lord, Light of the World, you chose to show your coming splendour 
in transfigured glory. Now let us celebrate our expectation 
and our present knowledge in splendid worship. 


Even so, come Lord Jesus ! 
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The following texts echo words used at the Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Uppsala, 1968 
Theme: Behold, I make All Things New 


Yet, Lord, though we have become neighbours to one another, torn 
by our diversities and tensions, we do not yet know how to 
live together. Nevertheless all things will become new and 
you have promised the Holy Spirit as our Guide into unity 
and truth. 


Lord, make all things new ! 


O Holy Spirit of God, lead us to enter into full fellowship with those 
of other races, classes, ages, religious and political convic- 
tions, in the place where we live. 


Lord, make all things new ! 


O Holy Spirit of God, commit us to overcome racism wherever it 
appears. 


Lord, make all things new ! 


O Holy Spirit of God, lead us to be better trustees of all creation; let 
us guard, develop and share its resources in iustice and 
peace. 


Lord, make all things new ! 


O Holy Spirit of God, commit us to defend, protect and proclaim all 
human rights for a just and peaceful world community. 


Lord, make all things new ! 


O Holy Spirit of God, renew your Church by your power and great 
gifts. Let it be bolder in freeing itself from those things 
which are passing away, that it may more gladly accept your 
new creation. 


Lord, make all things new ! 


O Holy Spirit of God, guide us to support and correct one another in 
a fresh covenant for the ecumenical movement, that we may 
now anticipate in worship the time when God renews 
us, all men, all things. - 


Lord, make all things new ! 
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A Prayer used at the Fourth Assembly, 1968 


God, our Father, you can make all things new. 
We commit ourselves to you: help us 
to live for others since your love includes all men, 
to seek those truths which we have not yet seen, 
to obey your commands which we have heard but not yet 
[obeyed, 
to trust each other in the fellowship which you have given us; 
and may we be renewed by your Spirit through Jesus Christ, 
your Son and our Lord. Amen. 
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Introduction 


‘So far as I am concerned, the World Council of Churches is no longer a 
respectable body, and has blood on its hands.’... ‘I have believed, in the 
past, that WCC was a real vehicle for Christian unity in the world today. 
But there is little point in supporting an organization which doesn’t 
know or even care enough to study the message of the organizations 
which it supports...’ 


These are extracts from two letters which I have come across this week — 
one referring to support for ‘terrorist’ liberation movements, the other to. 
support for the Children of God! How far apart these seem, and yet 

how similar. 


It is curious how not only those whose antagonism is spurred by 
actions and resolutions of the World Council of Churches but also 
those who have for a long time been friends and allies of the World 
Council seem in so many ways to assume so much about the World 
Council which is (and should remain) utterly inappropriate. It is nota 
‘super-church’; it has no authority over its member churches; it does 
not speak instead of the churches; it remains a vehicle for debate and 
resolution by the duly elected committees coming from its member 
churches; and it supplies a unique forum for the continuing and often 
painful exposure of those things which bring Christians together and 
those things which divide them. 


Recognizing the bewildering style of the World Council, from the 
formal blandness of some Central Committee statements to its frankly 
outrageous actions; from the seeming cohesion of a Geneva staff to 
their flair for individualism and contention; from the fact of a Geneva 
headquarters to the complexity of the many committees and com- 
missions representing so many different and often contradictory 
interests; from the passion of churchmen committed to vigorous 
social engagement to those profoundly anxious about the spiritual 
values of man today, RISK reckoned that an effort might be made to 
give some confidence to our bemused ecumenists by showing how 
established are some of the apparent contradictions and confusions. 


For the 25th Anniversary of the World Council of Churches RISK 
arranged to put some questions to its architect. Willem Adolf Visser ’t 
Hooft was General Secretary of the WCC from its foundation in 1948 
until his retirement in 1966. But he was involved in international | 
ecumenical life for more than fifty years and still plays his part as 
Honorary President of the Council. His recently published Memoirs 
(SCM Press Ltd., London, 1973; Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1973) tell his story in infinitely greater detail, and for those who want 
to know more of ecumenical history the standard sources are A History 
of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948, edited by Ruth Rouse and 
Stephen Neill (SPCK and Westminster Press, 1967) and The Ecumenical 
Advance 1 948-1968, edited by Harold Fey (SPCK, London, 1970). 

But this RISK is merely a token, a sample of what it has been about and 
is at present about. The story of the World Council’s origins; some of the 
early conflicts; the reasons for some present anxieties; the chronic 
question of how this is all explained and answers to why some things 
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are so and other things are not so are elicited from Visser ’t Hooft by 
four persons representing a pretty wide range of interests: a Swiss 
theologian, a Chilean student, an American studying at the Jung 
Institute in Zurich and a Ghanaian working with the YMCA. 


There is also a tomorrow. At the moment there is an air of expectancy 
about the next Assembly, the ultimate policy-making authority of the 
World Council, to be held in 1975. The earlier Assemblies each marked 
a major step for the WCC, and the Litany used at the 25th Anniversary 
Service highlights in prayers the themes of those earlier Assemblies. 
David Gill, Executive Secretary for the Fifth Assembly, ends this RISK 
with a lighter account of what those who are invited to it will be up to. 


And in the meantime, the work entrusted by the last Assembly to the 
Central Committee and other committees of the World Council continues. 
We include here some ‘advertisements’ presenting a few of the major 
meetings to take place in 1974, which give a glimpse of the variety of 
undertakings in which the Council is involved. 


At the end of the day it is still a pretty confusing scene. Somehow, out 
of all the committee meetings, consultations, papers, programmes, 
conferences, visits and more meetings something begins to emerge. It 
is not a simple picture, but it is a picture which the ecumenical symbol 
ex presses nicely: that little boat at sea with no sail and no crew, yet, it 
seems, going somewhere. Not without th, and, a little like 

St Paul, often reproached. 


R.D. 


Thrice was | beaten with rods, once was | 
stoned, thrice | suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day have | been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in 
perils of robbers, in perils from my country- 
men, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false 


brethren; in labour and travail, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in  fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those 
things that are without, there is that which 
presseth upon me daily, anxiety for all the 
churches. 


RSV — I! Corinthians 11: 25-28 
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Ofori Akyea_ is Ghanaian and was 
sometime a lecturer at the Institute of 
African Studies, University of Legon, 
Accra. He was Chairman of the 
National Board of YMCA in Ghana 
and the Ghana Youth Council. Since 
1971, he has-been secretary lor 
Cooperation for International Develop- 
ment with the World Alliance of 
YMCAs. 


Diana Beach is an American theo- 
logical student who took her degree in 
divinity from the Episcopal Berkely 
Divinity School in Newhaven. For 
some time she worked with the 
Episcopal Church surveying attitudes 
towards women  in_ educational 
materials. She is studying at the Jung 
Institute in Zurich. 


Hans Heinrich Brunner is a Swiss 
theologian and editor of Kirchenbote. 
Pastor of a Swiss Reformed Church in 
Zurich, he has studied in the United 
States. 


Doris Halle de Vendrell was born in 
Shanghai of German parents and spent 
her childhood there. She is now a 
Chilean national, married and with 
two children. Trained as a midwife, 
Mme Vendrell has studied in Paris and 
Tubingen and now, on a WCC 
scholarship programme, follows studies 
in psychology with work in education. 
She is Lutheran and was formerly a 
national president of the Chilean 
Student Christian Movement. 


Willem Adolf Visser *t Hooft, born 
in the Netherlands in 1900, was the 
first General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Questions 


to the 


architect 


a RISK discussion 


THE BEGINNINGS 


Ofori Akyea Dr _ Visser’t Hooft, 
what motivated the ecumenical idea 
in the thirties? 


W.A. Visser ’t Hooft The idea gets 
its birth before the first World War. 
It’s quite clear that it was born first in 
the missionary movement. Then the 
discovery of the completely unrelated 
outburst of evangelical and missionary 
concern together with the incredible 
number of different denominations 
working without any kind of relation 
spurred it along. I must also mention 
in that connection the youth 
movements. The middle of the 
nineteenth century saw the birth of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association: 
later came the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. They had 
reached a strong feeling about the 
unity of younger Christians and 
wanted to work together. They did 
not work it out theologically; they 
didn’t have a great theory about it all: 
it was a very spontaneous thing. The 


of the 


interesting thing is that the men who 
began to get the missionary forces 
together were the same men who came 
out of that youth movement. So you 
get these two main interests: that of 
the missionary organizations and that 
whole younger generation 
which was then drifting away from 
the Church. That’s really the very 
basis of the ecumenical movement. 


Hans Heinrich Brunner Maybe one 
of the drawbacks of the World Council 
of Churches is that it later started to 
work through the churches, through 
the institutions, while it began as a 
movement. What do you think about 
the choice the founders of the World 
Council made in working through and 
with the churches? 


Visser ’t Hooft It isnot quite correct 
to say that it was first simply a 
movement that worked outside the 
institutions. The youth movement, 
of course, was a movement that didn’t 
have any particular institutional 
character. But the mission movement 
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was largely the mission bodies of the 
churches. After the first World War 
we get the emergence of the Life and 
Work movement, led by Archbishop 
Soderblom, who definitely wanted to 
get the churches together. And then 
you. get the Faith and Order 


movement, interested in the questions 


of church unity. But the churches 
were also getting together, so that in 
the thirties the idea of one single 
World Council of Churches came up. 
It was not a ‘new’ idea, so to speak; it 
was simply the application of what 
had already been worked out in the 
twenties and thirties, but giving it a 
more definite character. 


If you ask whether it would not have 
been better to stick to a completely 
informal movement rather’ than 
working with the churches, my 
personal answer, although of course 
I am prejudiced, is no. It would have 
made it too easy for the churches! 
We wanted to force the churches to 
commit themselves to an ecumenical 
movement. If you had only brought 
together a lot of individual enthusiasts 
for ecumenical affairs you would never 
have penetrated into the life of the 
historic churches and you would not 
later have been able to play the 
historical role that you hoped to play. 


Doris Vendrell On this issue of an 
actual situation, in which part of the 
world do you think churches still have 
a real weight, or can have a real 
weight, or had a real weight in the last 
few years? 


Visser °t Hooft I think they have a 
real weight in many parts of the world. 
If we think in terms of the political 
and social history of our time, then 
I am sure that what happened in the 
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United States in the attitude of the 
churches to the Vietnam war, what 
has happened in Germany with regard 
to the whole East-West situation 
where the churches were among the 
first to break through that unwiiling- 
ness to form a really new relationship 
between West Germany and _ the 
Eastern European world, is a sign of 
church influence. I do not believe such 
things would have been possible at all 
if it hadn’t been done on an 
institutional pattern. 


Our Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is taken seriously, 
at least to a certain extent, because it 
represents a historical base. Take a 
recent example: the Sudan question. 
I don’t think that any private group 
would ever have done in Sudan what 
the:.CCIA has - done there. . Phe 
negotiators had the All Africa 
Conference of Churches behind them, 
and they had the Western churches 
behind them through the CCIA. 


Diana Beach It seems to me, 
though, that there is still some tension 
left from the founding of the World 
Council. First, I agree with you that it 
is necessary to have a public place to 
stand; to have a collective voice so 
that you can be heard; and to have an 
institution that has some political 
power. But one of the other 
motivating forces of the World 
Council was this youth movement — 
which was made up of people who in 
some sense got together for various 
reasons but mostly because they felt 
dispossessed by the institutional 
Church: they could find no institution 
with an answer to their personal 
religious questions. Don’t you risk 
losing that link? 


Visser °t Hooft I think you are quite 
right. That tension has been there 
from the first. And for me it has 
always been a very interesting fact, 
when I think of those early days when 
the plans were made for the World 
Council, that some of the leading 
people were laymen. Oldham, who 
played such an important role in the 
1930s, was the man who organized 
the Oxford Conferences in 1937; he 
was the man who fought through the 
idea of the World Council in 1937 - 
38, and so on. And he was a layman. 
His great interest was wholly in 
mobilizing the laity. But he believed 
that you ought all the time to do 
these two things together. And so he 
told the laity that we needed a 


Church, and told the Church that we 
needed » the laity: The _ earliest 
Constitution of the World Council 
said, for instance, that at least one 
third of an assembly of the World 
Council of Churches should be lay men 
and women. We never have been able 
to achieve this. And there you have 
your problem: the tension created by 
the institutional Church that is so 
largely surrounded by ecclesiastics. 
And, of course, your difficulty comes 
especially when you get small churches 
who can send only one or two or three 
people, and they insist that they 
should be clerical church officers. 


The tension that you talk about is 
absolutely real. It is not only a tension 
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in these institutional affairs; it is also 
a tension in the programme. A good 
part of the World Council’s programme 
is by no means helping the institutions 
to go on being institutions. There has 
always been a very strong element in 
the World Council’s programme 
concerning the renewal of the Church. 
We’ve had our Youth Department; 
we’ve had our work with the laity; 
we have our work with women. And 
in many cases that work has been 
considered by some churches at least 
as a bit of a bother, if not a bit of a 
threat. 
Beach A thorn in the flesh, even! 
Visser °t Hooft Exactly. But in 
many other cases they’ve seen that it 
was a good thing for them. Of course, 
we have a recent example in the 
Programme to Combat Racism, where 
again the World Council has taken 
certain initiatives that you could much 
more easily put under the heading of 
‘movement’ than under the heading of 
‘institution’. 


So the World Council has always had 
that curious, ambiguous character of 
being a body composed of churches, 
dependent on these churches, but 
trying at the same time to change 
them; to  de-institutionalize the 
churches and to mobilize them so that 
it all may again become a truly 
ecumenical movement, in the best 
sense of the words. 


WHO PAYS FOR IT? 


Vendrell How far does the World 
Council of Churches depend on the 
financial support of these churches, 
and how far does it have the liberty 
to act as it would like to? 
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Visser *t Hooft It depends to a great 
extent on the churches. The income 
of the World Council comes almost 
entirely from the churches. And that 
on the whole is also a good thing, 
because it means that the churches 
feel a responsibility. If you raised 
funds for the. World Council 
completely outside the churches, they 
might begin to consider that the World 
Council was not their affair at all. 
But here again there is a problem. 
The churches can also hold you back 
and that happens. But again, that is 
the normal tension of which we were 
just speaking. 


And here I must make a remark — I 
don't think “at ~has> been. -made 
sufficiently often: for a long time the 
American churches paid for a very 
large part of the World Council’s 
programmes. (That’s not so_ true 
today because other churches have 
increased their contributions, notably 
the German churches and some 
others.) A lot of people have said 
that this probably meant that the | 
World Council was wholly dependent 
on the American viewpoint. I have 
often said — in smaller circles — that 
throughout my years as General 
Secretary I cannot remember one 
single occasion when leaders of the 
American churches have said, either 
in a meeting or to me personally: 
‘Look here, we pay more than 
anybody else. So aren't we more 
important than anybody else is?’ 
That I think is one of the best things 
about the World Council. 


And the same is true now about 
Germany. In one way the German 
churches are very critical today of the 
World Council of Churches. They do 
not agree with the World Council on 
several points, but I have not heard in 


any of these discussions: “Look here, 
you go on this way, and we are going 
to cut our contribution.’ 


Vendrell 
matically? 


Doesn’t it happen auto- 


Visser *t Hooft The facts show that 
they go on helping the World Council 
as much as before. 


WHO RUNS IT? 


Brunner That’s where I would like 
to turn the argument around. One of 
the criticisms, as you have just 
mentioned, is the point that churches, 
or many people in the churches, say 
that the World Council presumes to 
act in the name of the churches but 
actually has its own momentum, its 


own energy. It has its own institution, 
not only in Geneva, but in its whole 
set of people, of committees, of sub- 
institutions. How do you resolve the 
problem of the World Council of 
Churches talking and acting in the 


name of the churches or of 
Christianity? 
Visser ’t Hooft There are _ several 


aspects to this problem. The first and 
simplest is that the highest authority 
of the World Council is the Assembly, 
where the churches get together every 
seven years and decide on the general 
policy of the World Council. And 
there they can say what they like; 
they vote and they make decisions. 
They elect the Central Committee 
from the delegates at the Assembly. 
That Central Committee is their 
creation. 


1948 — Amsterdam: 145 member churches 


1954 — Evanston: 
1961 — New Delhi: 
1968 — Uppsala: 


The Assembly 


The Central Committee 


The Executive Committee 


The Headquarters staff 
of the World Council of Churches 


General Secretariat 

Programme Unit Faith + Witness 
Programme Unit Justice + Service 
Programme Unit Education + Renewal 


161 member churches 
199 member churches 
247 member churches 


Meeting annually — 120 members 


Meets twice a year — 20 members 


Executive Staff: 
1948 — 39 
1954 — 35 
1961 — 58 
1968 — 97 
1973 — 126 
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Now the curious thing, of course, is 
this: when these people in the Central 
Committee have been meeting and 
acting for a certain time on an 
international and ecumenical plane, 
they begin to see a lot of things that 
they did not see when they were 
working only in their own churches; 
and.--they . begin... to..take . certain 
decisions that they would not have 
taken if they had not received that 
ecumenical and international edu- 
cation. 


Let’s take a typical example. At this 
moment for the World Council a great 
deal depends on getting some kind of 
understanding between what we call 
the Western and the Socialist Worids 
on the one hand, and the so-called 
Third World on the other. Now a 
member of a synod who has never had 
the chance to hear Asians and Africans 
say what they think of westerners will 
have a completely different view of 
that situation. 


maa 
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World Sunday School Association 


every seven years. What is done to 
solve this problem in the meantime? 


Visser ’t Hooft There you come to 
the problem of communication. The 
staff travels a great deal, but even so 
they only touch a relatively small part 
of the membership of the churches. 
Our literature is not read very widely, 
for the simple reason that literature 
produced internationally is of very 
little use locally. It is too generalized, 
and it’s written in a language which is 
too difficult for the local fellow. So 
you really have to pass the problem 
back to the churches themselves. 


Are the churches doing a good job in 
interpreting the ecumenical movement 
to the local parish, or not? I am 
not completely pessimistic on that. 
There are people who are doing a 
good job. But I think that far more 
could be done. 


Then we have people coming to the. 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, but of 
course only a few hundreds a year — it 


COMMUNICATION ought to be several thousands. There 
are also work camps for young people; 
Vendrell An Assembly is very from time to time we have youth 


costly and you can only hold one 
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meetings, -.and.- then... there are, the 


TORONTO 


conferences and smaller consultations. 
After all, the longer I have been in 
this. sthe «more:-| have -come .to:the 
conclusion that it’s not by lectures, 
articles or books that you transfer 


knowledge: it’s only by sharing 
personal experience of ecumenical 
situations. 

Vendrell The World Council of 


Churches is in some way representa- 
tive. But what efforts are being made 
to touch more people than can be 
done just once every seven years? 
There are many people who are not 
directly in touch with the World 
Council, for instance through the 
church structures. What possibility do 
they have to be in touch with what is 
going on here, not only so that they 
can learn from it, but also so that they 
can make a contribution? 


Visser ’t Hooft One always tends to 
pass it back to the people concerned 
in this sense. Why don’t they get busy 
themselves? There are thousands of 
ways in which they can do it. Let me 
give you a very simple example from 
Switzerland. Frau Kunzler is a very 
remarkable Swiss woman who did 
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beautiful work for refugees. She was 
told once about this problem. She 
said: ‘All right, I am going to do 
something about it.’ And she did the 
simplest possible thing. It was in the 
Bernese Oberland and there were a lot 
of peasant parishes which certainly 
knew nothing about the ecumenical 
movement. ‘Give me a little money 
and Ill invite a few very simple lay 
people from various countries’, she 
said. 


And she got together a group of about 
four or five. One was a nurse from 
Berlin, I believe. One was a miner 
from the North of France, and so on 
and so forth — about four or five 
people. They stayed one week in that 
area, spending every night on a farm, 
sitting around talking with the farmers 
or groups who had been invited. The 
highlight was going to church on 
Sunday and simply telling about their 
life and about what it meant to be a 
Christian in their particular place. 
From that moment onwards these 
parishes knew what the ecumenical 
movement was all about. Now, why 
don’t more people do these simple 
things? 
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Brunner Communication is a two- 
way process; you are talking about the 
process of informing a broad public 
about ecumenical issues. But if I 
understand you well, you ought to 
ask how to inform the ecumenists 
about the way that ordinary church 
members feel in relation to the matters 
that concern their nations. 


Vendrell And about their pro- 
blems! 
Brunner Yes, and about their 


problems. Are you not aware of the 
fact that there are many people who 
think that ecumenists are living in an 
ivory tower; they have their own 
people around them, working with 
them; amongst themselves they 
communicate wonderfully; they are 
very much of one mind in many areas; 
but they are not aware of how people 
really feel in their own areas. I think 
the problem of the World Council 
today is that many people feel that 
the staff in Geneva don’t know how 
we think. 


Visser *t Hooft Let me repeat, first 
of all, that every year we bring the 
Central Committee together. The job 
of a Central Committee member is to 
represent the people who have sent 
him into the World Council. A lot of 
people do this very well; others don’t. 
Secondly, a church that really takes 
seriously its membership in the World 
Council reacts when it finds things are 
going on which they don’t like, or 
when they have a matter they want to 
put before us. And I can give you 
many different examples of things 
being undertaken here because a 
church or a group of churches began 
to say: “This is what we want you to 
do.’ 
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I'll give you just one example that 
happens to come to mind. The whole 
concern about women and the church 
began when the church of France put 
before us a strong request. We hadn’t 
thought of it at that time, but in 
response to their request we put it to 
the Central Committee, and we got it 
through. A_ lively church ought 
constantly to be thinking what are the 
things it wants to put before the 
World Council, whether they are 
positive or negative proposals. 


Personally, I don’t take the matter of 
the ivory tower too seriously, because 
that is what people say about 
everybody who works on an inter- 
national level and it often means that 
local people don’t see the things that 
the people on an international level 
see. For instance, take the discussions 
on the whole race programme here in 
Switzerland, and in Germany, Holland 
and England. They may say we think 
in an ivory tower; / say that these 
people haven’t the ghost of an idea 
what is happening in South Africa! 
They have no idea what is happening © 


-in the race question in the United 


States! 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 
Akyea It is unfair to the local 


churchman to say that. he doesn’t 
have a perspective which others in an 
international situation may have. We 
talk of representation; this interest to 
my mind is supreme. Therefore, if we 
are going to do anything meaningful 
on an ecumenical basis which is not 
through the church (which in many 
instances hasn’t acted as a tool for 
change), it is not through a structure 
which meets once every seven years, 
which in any case may be out of touch 


with the situation. For instance, the 
Vietnam situation has gone through all 
kinds of changes within a period of 
six months. 


Beach By the time an important 
issue gets on the agenda it’s already 
past. 


Akyea__ Right. So it is a pity that 
the World Council of Churches is 
structured in such a way that it is not 
communicating with the churchmen. 
It is also a pity that it is not living up 
to the ideals set by its founding 
fathers, John Mott especially, and the 
kinds of organizations he headed, the 
YMCA and the WSCF. 


Visser ’t Hooft I don’t see what you 
are driving at, or what your alternative 
is. The lines of communication are 
completely open; anybody can use 
them. And a lot of people are doing 
SO. 


The General Secretary gets a constant 
string of requests, of protests, of 
reactions from people who _ take 
sufficient interest to do this. 


Vendrell Can Task you where most 
of the reactions come from? 


Visser *t Hooft I must talk about 
the time when I was General 
Secretary, and that is some time ago. 
It depends very much on the historical 
situation. People got excited in 
different parts of the world about 
different matters. An example: in the 
early days of the World Council we 
had the Korea situation; you will 
remember perhaps that we made a 
resolution on Korea in 1950 and then 
quite unexpectedly we got a 
tremendous reaction from Hungary. 
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It was an energetic reaction which 
went on for at least a year or two. 
It put pressure on us. It was very good 
for us because we had to face it. 
At another moment, reaction may 
come from a completely different 
angle. But anybody can take up a 
great concern and go and express it to 
the World Council and see whether he 
can persuade the Council to pick it up. 


Beach But who is this ‘anybody’? 
Is it the guy who owns a grocery store 
or is it the head of the Hungarian 
Church or some other clergyman? 


Visser *t Hooft It can be one 
individual, by himself; if he has the 
backing behind him in his own place, 
then it can be very effective. 


Beach That’s the difficulty. I hate 
to see individuals being weeded out 
here. One gets the feeling that 
institutions are the only voices that 
can be heard. If a man doesn’t have 
his board of elders or some other 
bureaucratic set-up of his church 
behind him, then he can’t be heard. 


Visser °t Hooft The exception, of 
course, would be a person who has a 
very prophetic kind of character and 
who can break through any situation. 
And these we’ve had. I could name 
one person after the other. | am 
thinking for example of the role 
Hromadka has played in the World 
Council. That man had a tremendous 
conviction and fought it through. But 
there are not very many such 
individuals. Yet nothing is impossible; 
the lines are open. 
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THE STYLES 


Beach T would like to put this 
question of the constituency of the 
World Council on a slightly different 
level by telling an anecdote about a 
conference I went to in 1970, a 
World Council conference which was 
a dialogue between Protestants, 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics. One 
of the questions was: ‘What is the 
doctrine of marriage according to your 
denomination?’ We split up into 
groups, and the Orthodox went over 
to one corner, the Protestants to 
another, and so on. When we came to 
hear reports on the doctrine of 
marriage, the Orthodox came back 
having worked out a doctrine of the 
Trinity... They had -.an entirely 
theological approach to the question. 


The Roman Catholics, who were a 
very liberal group, came back with a 
whole list of all the Pope’s statements 
on abortion, birth control and divorce 
and how they disagreed with them 
personally. And in the Protestant 
group one of the Anglicans and the 
more reformist Protestants got into 
such an argument about doctrine and 
marriage that we never got a report at 
all. 


Now it seems to me that within the 
context of the World Council you 
have a great many different points of 
view. And I feel very deeply how 
much I myself, as an Episcopalian, 
am really Catholic when I come up 
against Protestant thinking, although 
technically, . | suppose; 1° ame< a2 
Protestant. My impression of the 
World Council is that the normal 
straight line of the World Council is 
what someone has called ‘Presbyterian’ 
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in a larger sense. It seems to have a 
very particular ‘mind set’ which is in 
fact totally different from that of a 
great many people who support it and 
whom it represents. 


Visser °t Hooft In my _ experience, 
people have also complained that the 
World Council is far too much under 
the influence of a certain type of 
theological professional; but you 
mention a very different kind of a 
confession! I have heard people com- 
plain that the World Council has 
recently been far too much under the 
influence of the Orthodox. There have 
been times when they’ve said we were 
far too much under the influence of 
the Anglicans. There have been times 
when they said we were far too much 
under the influence of the Presby- 


terians. Today, of course, a lot of 
people say we are far too much under 
the influence of the churches in Asia 
and Africa. And so on and so forth. 
I don’t think I would have much 
difficulty in producing articles, letters 
and statements which show this, and 
of course that’s normal in a way. 
Personally, I think that the Anglican 
viewpoint has had a very square deal 
in the World Council, but that the 
Orthodox viewpoint has never yet had 
a very square deal. 


Beach The point of my question 
is not that any one viewpoint should 
be represented at any given time, but 
that a variety of viewpoints should be 
represented. Are they being repre- 
sented in sequence? 
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Visser °t Hooft The place where that 
happens mostly is Faith and Order. 
That is the particular part of the 
World Council where we deal with the 
questions of confessional differences. 
(It’s not the only place, but it’s the 
place where this comes out most 
clearly.) If you had been at the last big 
conference of Faith and Order at 
Louvain, I think you would have 
found that all these viewpoints were 
being expressed there. But the great 
difficulty is to see whether, never- 
theless, there are certain things that 
we can say together. And in that 
respect I am not wholly pessimistic. 
For instance, a recent thing that gives 
me great joy is that, while in many 
questions of church unity we haven’t 
made such great progress, we are now 
suddenly at the point of remarkable 
progress in one point: the relationship 
between the Lutheran and_ the 
Reformed. An agreement (or 
Konkordie, as they call it) has now 
been worked out, and it has been 
extremely well received by _ the 
churches concerned. If the World 
Council had done nothing else but 
deal with this difficult and painful 
issue which has divided especially the 
churches in Europe and North America 
for such a long time, that already 
would be a tremendous thing. 


There is one other point I must make 
in relation to your question about the 
influence of the ordinary human being 
and the ordinary church member. The 
World Council never said that it was 
the only ecumenical movement. I 
always strongly believed that beside 
the World Council there ought to 
remain all sorts of spontaneous 
ecumenical bodies, like the World 
Student Christian Federation and what 
is happening at Taizé. But I hope, and 
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in fact I ask, that such things shall not 
go off in some direction quite away 
from the World Council but try to 
play into the World Council situation. 
Historically, things that have first been 
worked out at the youth level, 
especially in the World Student 
Christian Federation, have later on 
been taken up by the World Council. 
At this moment I am a little more 
pessimistic about it because we are not 
as close as we used to be. 


Vendrell What are the reasons for 
this? 


Visser °t Hooft I would say that the 
World Student Christian Federation 
has largely lost interest in the life of 
the church. We all know how this is 
happening to a terrific extent all over 
the world. But I hope that is not the 
last word. 


ECUMENICAL IMPERIALISM 


Akyea The World Council was a 
creation of Europe especially, and 
then of America, and this was 
transported to Africa, Asia and Latin 
America with all the imperfections of 
missionary work which had been done 
there before. It has been said, in 
Africa especially, that the churches 
have been the handmaiden of the 
colonialists and have helped in pressing 
down the people. But we also have 
examples of the World Council of 
Churches working very well to bring 
about reconciliation, for instance in 
the Sudan. What is your comment? 


Visser *t Hooft First, you are right 
that in the beginning, say around the 
time of the Amsterdam Assembly, the 
World Council was a very western 
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operation. This was somewhat 
inevitable because it was a World 
Council of Churches, which means 
independent churches, autonomous 
churches. But at that time there were 
not many churches in Asia and Africa 
that were fully independent. Second, 
right from the beginning a certain 
number of outstanding leaders from 
Asia and Africa played a considerable 
role in the World Council: D.T. Niles, 
of. Ceylon,.. for. imstance.. And. -here 
again the youth have played a pioneer 
role because curiously enough the 
1939 World Christian Youth Confer- 
ence was more world-wide than the 
1948 First Assembly. 


In 1939 in Amsterdam, we had really 
strong delegations from China, Japan, 
Indonesia and so on. Third, I do not 
think you can say without qualifi- 
cation that missions have always been 
on the side of colonialism. For I 
remember only too well that the men 
in the missionary movement were the 
first strong critics and opponents of 
colonialism. When I went for the first 
time to Indonesia, to whom did 
Hendrik Kraemer send me? To those 
national leaders who were the pioneers 
of ...independence. ...1n... Indonesia: 
Oldham, too, was a sharp critic of 
British colonial policy in Africa. 


My next remark is this: I don’t think 
L..claim..: too-. much» for. -the.. World 
Council... if,t say. that... it, was: the 
Council, together with the Internation- 
al Missionary Council, that made it 
possible to bring regional church 
organizations in Asia and Africa into 
being. I was deeply involved in that 
whole process, which took place from 
about 1949 onwards in Asia and quite 
a bit later in Africa. And the whole 
point of those regional conferences 
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was that they should give a voice to 
the local churches. 


UNDERDEVELOPED EUROPE 


Brunner Is it not very important 
that, as regards listening, the World 
Council of Churches should realize 
that Europe and North America are 
the new underdeveloped countries of 
today? Here we have the largest 
churches and a wide public which has 
not realized what people at the centre 
of the ecumenical movement see. Such 
people still have a world-view which is 
very much centred on Europe or 
America. The problem is that you 
cannot just preach to those people and 
say: ‘Well, you people still have selfish 
points of view; you are still the 
economic lords of the world’, and so 
on. But they are underdeveloped in 
their consciousness. And as far as | 
can see, ecumenists have not yet 
realized that things are very critical 
at this point. 


Visser *t Hooft I agree with your 
analysis; I don’t quite agree with your 
conclusion. I agree that the ordinary 
member of the church in Europe and 
North America is still very largely 
unaware of the real situation, not only 
in respect of economics and politics, 
but also spiritually. He doesn’t realize 
that he is part of a society which is 
extremely rich, to a large extent at the 
expense of other parts of the world. 


It is frightfully hard to make people 


see that. But I would say few 
organizations have done more than the 
World Council to give people a bit of 
a shock in this respect. I think this is 
simply the impact of Uppsala. After 
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all, that was one of the main things 
that Uppsala said. 


Brunner But is shock therapy 
really worthwhile? 


Visser ’t Hooft There must be a bit 
of shock therapy. But I agree that 
there is also a need for a quieter form 
of education. And here I can only say 
that on the whole question of 
development, education is one of the 
main things that people are talking 
about today. We are all aware that the 
Development Decade did not achieve 
the required results. We are even aware 
that to a large extent there is a kind of 
frustration about development. There- 
fore, in our ecumenical discussions we 
have put money aside for development 
education — simply because we believe 
that it is only when Europeans and 
Americans are educated to a greater 
awareness of the situation that the 
development job can be done in the 
right way. I believe one way is by 
bringing more and more people from 
Asia and Africa and Latin America to 
Europe and North America, so that 
they can obtain that personal 
experience which is a thousand times 
more effective than anything else. 


Vendrell I recently had the chance 
to be in Bossey. We were a very 
mixed group. But I don’t think people 
changed so much, despite the 
experiences we had. And I think that 
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Four ecumenical pioneers: John R. Mott, creator 
of the ecumenical youth movement; J.H. Oldham, 
ecumenical visionary and draftsman; Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom, architect of the Life and 
Work movement; Sarah Chakko, first woman 
president of the WCC. 
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was not so much a problem of 
speaking, of information — because 
some very shocking things were said. 
We even had films on South Africa, 
and so on, about which the Europeans 
were especially shocked. Anyhow, we 
didn’t advance too much in the 
dialogue. There were of course other 
very important conclusions. I think 
one of the most important things for 
me was a question: why is there so 
much resistance? And I think this 
problem is not the only one I had the 
opportunity to see in Bossey and to 
experience myself. And does this 
resistance not touch the World 
Council? To what extent does the 
Council really go into the world; what 
resistances does it meet and feel itself? 


Visser *t Hooft But that isa problem 
which, to my mind, is not a problem 
of the World Council alone; it is a 
problem for humanity. 


LAST HOPES 


Vendrell Yes, it is. But we in the 
church, where communication is really 
important, have at least got a sign; 
it’s Christ. There is a possibility of 
community; and even if you have 
different opinions you can go and 
pray with somebody who may have 
very different opinions in social life. 
You always have a last possibility of 
reconciliation. In the daily work of 
communication the problem is the 
same, but in the church at least it 
should be easier to get through those 
resistances. Of course, we _ were 
together at Bossey only for one week 
— it’s not very long. 
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Visser ’t Hooft The natural Adam 
and the natural Eve don’t like to be 
bothered that much, you see. If I 
take seriously what happens in 
Vietnam, what happens in the Middle 
East, what happens in Mozambique 
and Angola, what happens in South 
Africa, what happens in the ghettos in 
the United States and in the favelas in 
Latin America, I have to deal with 
such a terrific number of problems, 
I have to develop spiritual skills to be 
able to cope. And a normal human 
being just says: I don’t want to be 
bothered with all that, I want to go 
and ski... 


Akyea You mentioned the work 
with refugees and other services of the 
World Council of Churches. But this 
has been described as ‘salvation by 
works’. Is the World Council really 
going to save the world this way? 


Visser ’t Hooft It’s not going to save 
the world this way, because it’s not 
the job of the World Council to save © 
the world. We have a Saviour. The 
World Council has a Saviour. If we 
take that Saviour seriously and try to 
follow him, we must be involved in 
certain actions in the world. This is 
the issue that we now have with 
certain people who call themselves 
‘Evangelical’ (I don’t like that) but 
who tell us that we should not bother 
about these things. I answer: ‘How 
can you be a Christian and a follower 
of Jesus Christ and not be involved 
in that work of mercy and justice in 
the world which is fundamental to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ himself?’ In 
other words, it is not ‘salvation by 
works’ because it is a concrete way 
of expressing salvation. 


SELECTIVE INDIGNATION 


Brunner Even if one accepts this 
principle, which I certainly do, then 
One comes to a second question: you 
speak of involvement in this area, not 
of salvation but of social improvement 
and so on. How do you explain the 
way in which the World Council 
selects the areas of involvement ? Many 
people think, though personally I 
disagree, that the World Council of 
Churches is led to select according to 
principles which seem to have very 
little to do with the importance of 


these areas or with a Christian 
viewpoint, and that any selection 
seems to have a strong political 


motivation. The issues seem too easy, 
in the sense that the enemy which is 
attacked is also an enemy of many 
other people. Let’s take South Africa 
as an example. South Africa has no 
strong friends. The United Nations are 
attacking it. Now the World Council 
of Churches is doing it too. Is it not 
reasonable to suspect that while there 
is an element of solidarity here, there 
is also an easy way out: many people 
say in Switzerland that the World 
Council of Churches howls with the 
wolves. It would be very much more 
difficult to speak out against Moscow 
or Greece, for there are institutional 
obstacles which you have to take into 
account, including those powers which 
are in the Council itself. Now I repeat, 
that’s not my opinion, but | think it 
is avery important issue. 


Visser *t Hooft  Itisa very important 
issue and I know it’s being said all 
over the place. But nevertheless I think 
it is avery mistaken view. I'll give you 
some very simple examples. If the 


thesis were true, we would never say 
anything against the government of 
the United States. But in the matter 
of the Vietnam war, for instance, the 
World Council has a very clear record 
speaking critically about the govern- 
ment of the United States. So in what 
sense do you use the’ word 
‘easy’? Secondly, there is a principle 
of selectivity. You must know this 
well because it’s been so often 
expressed by great men in Switzerland, 
namely that you speak in quite 
different ways to Christian govern- 
ments, or those which call themselves 
Christian, and to non-Christian govern- 
ments. You simply hope that you 
have a little more chance of being 
heard. 

And there is a third point, which 
people forget all the time. They think 
that the only action the World 
Council takes is public action. 
However, there are a great many other 
forms of action. And the question that 
people are really asking is: why do we 
not hear many statements against 
Eastern European governments? The 
answer is two-fold. First of all, there 
have been such statements. We are 
talking about history, so if you have 
time you might read a little about the 
history of 1956 — about Hungary or 
Korea. There was a time when we 
were being criticized for exactly the 
opposite reason: for talking all the 
time against the Eastern governments 
and not against the Western govern- 
ments. But there is a much more 
important point. There have been a 
great many non-public interventions 
with regard to Eastern European 
governments. I know, because I have 
been deeply involved in this myself. 
You may say: why don’t you publish 
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WCC STATEMENTS 
ON RACISM 


OXFORD CONFERENCE 1937 


Each of the races of mankind has been 
blessed by God with distinctive and unique 
gifts. Each has made, and seems 

destined to continue to make, 

distinctive and unique contributions to 

the enrichment of mankind. All share 

alike in the love, the concern, and the 
compassion of God. 


The Word became flesh in One of a race, 
then as now, widely despised. 


The assumption by any race or nation of 
supreme blood or destiny must be 
emphatically denied by Christians 

as without foundation in fact and wholly 
alien to the heart of the Gospel. 


Christian congregations are infected in 
their attitudes and practices by the 
same prejudices, fears, distortions of 
truth and exclusions as those which 
create the race problem in the secular 
community. But it is a first responsibility 
of the Christian Church to 

demonstrate within its own interior 
fellowship the reality of community as 
God intends it. 


AMSTERDAM 1948 


We have to remind ourselves and all men 
that God has put down the mighty from 
their seats and exalted the humble 

and meek. We have to learn afresh 
together to speak boldly in Christ’s 
name both to those in power and to the 
people, to oppose terror, cruelty and 
race discrimination, to stand by the 
outcast, the prisoner and the refugee. 
We have to make of the Church in every 
place a voice for those who have no 
voice. 


It is here that the Church has failed most 
lamentably, where it has reflected and 
then by its example sanctified the racial 
prejudice that is rampant in the world. 


EVANSTON 1954 


The World Council of Churches 
declares its conviction that any 

form of segregation based on race, 
colour, or ethnic origin is contrary to 
the gospel, and is incompatible with the 
Christian doctrine of man and with the 
nature of the Church of Christ. The 
Assembly urges the Churches within 

its membership to renounce ail forms of 
segregation or discrimination and to 
work for their abolition within their 

own life and within society. 
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COTTESLOE 1960 


We recognize that all racial groups who 
permanently inhabit our country are a 

part of our total population, and we regard 
them as indigenous. Members of all 

these groups have an equal right to 

make their contribution towards the 
enrichment of the life of their country 

and to share in the ensuing 
responsibilities, rewards and 

privileges. 


NEW DELHI 1961 


All races, as indeed all persons, 

have their own unique contributions to 
make to the fellowship of human 

society, but we cannot agree that this is a 
reason for “separate development”. 

On the contrary, it is only in community 
with others of diverse gifts that 

persons or communities can give of their 
best. The expression “separate but 
equal” is in concrete actuality a 
contradiction in terms. 


MINDOLO 1964 


The urgency of the situation in South 
Africa is further increased by the 
conviction of leading Africans that, as all 
peaceful measures tried by African 
political organizations over a period 

of many years to bring about an ordered 


change have proved abortive, only 
one avenue remains open - that of 
violence. 


CHURCH & SOCIETY CONFERENCE 1966 


It is not enough for churches and 

groups to condemn the sin of racial 
arrogance and oppression. The struggle 
for radical change in structures will 
inevitably bring suffering and will demand 
costly and bitter engagement. For 
Christians to stand aloof from this is to be 
disobedient to the call of God in 

history. 7 


UPPSALA 1968 


Racism is linked with economic and 
political exploitation. The churches must 
be actively concerned for the 

economic and political well-being of 
exploited groups so that their 
statements and actions may be relevant. In 
order that victims of racism may regain 
a sense of their own worth and be 
enabled to determine their own future, 
the churches must make economic 

and educational resources available to 
under-privileged groups for their 
development to full participation in the 
social and economic life of their 
communities. They should also 

withdraw investments from institutions 
that perpetuate racism. 
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CANTERBURY 1969 


Racism today is not confined to 

certain countries or continents. It is a 
world problem. White racism is not its - 
only form... It is the coincidence, however, 
of an accumulation of wealth and power 

in the hands of the white peoples, 
following upon their historical and 
economic progress during the past 

400 years, which is the reason for a focus 
on the various forms of white racism in 

the different parts of the world. 


We call upon the churches to move 
beyond charity, grants and traditional 
programming to relevant and sacrificial 
action leading to new relationships 

of dignity and justice among all men and 
to become agents for the radical 
reconstruction of society. There can be no 
justice in our world without a transfer 
of economic resources to undergird the 
redistribution of political power and to 
make cultural self-determination 
meaningful. In this transfer of resources 
a corporate act by the ecumenical 
fellowship of churches can provide a 
significant moral lead. 


It is further proposed that a Special Fund 
be created and that this Fund be 
distributed to organizations of oppressed 
racial groups or organizations 
supporting victims of racial injustice, 
whose purposes are not inconsonant 
with the general purposes of the 


WCC... to be used in their struggle for 
economic, social and political justice. 


ADDIS ABABA 1971 | 


The Central Committee believes that 

the churches must always stand for the 
liberation of the oppressed and of 
victims of violent measures which 

deny basic human rights. It calls attention 
to the fact that violence is in many 
cases inherent in the maintenance of the 
Status quo. Nevertheless, the WCC 
does not and cannot identify itself 
completely with any political 

movement, nor does it pass judgement on 
those victims of racism who are driven 
to violence as the only way left to 

them to redress grievances and so open 
the way for anew and more just social 
order. 


UTRECHT 1972 (INVESTMENTS) 


The World Council of Churches, in 
accordance with its own commitment to © 
combat racism, considering that the 

effect of foreign investments in Southern 
Africa is to strengthen the white 
minority regimes in their oppression of the 
majority of the peoples of this region, 

and implementing the policy as 
commended by the Uppsala Assembly 
(1968) that investments in “institutions that 
perpetuate racism” should be 

terminated: 
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i) instructs its Finance Committee and 
its Director of Finance: 


to sell forthwith existing holdings and to 
make no investments after this date 

in corporations which, according to 
information available to the Finance 


Committee and the Director of Finance, 
are directly involved in investment in 


or trade with any of the following 
countries: South Africa, Namibia, 
Zimbabwe, Angola, Mozambique 
and Guinea-Bissau; and 

to deposit none of its funds in 
banks which maintain direct banking 
operations in those countries. 


ii) urges all member churches, Christian 


agencies and individual Christians 
outside Southern Africa to use 

all their influence including 
stockholder action and 

disinvestment, to press corporations to 
withdraw investments from and 

cease trading with these countries. 


In the context of the multiple strategies 
recommended at Addis Ababa, the Central 
Committee is aware of and appreciates 
proposals to achieve racial justice 

in Southern Africa through reform (e.g. 
the preliminary statement by the 

Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany). The Central Committee is 
nevertheless convinced that the policy of 
withdrawal already commended by the 
Uppsala Assembly needs to be 
implemented now. 


Because have 


things? 
discovered that in particular cases, 


these we 
non-public intervention is more 
effective than public; in fact, public 
intervention is almost useless. Non- 
public, personal intervention some- 
times, but not always, gets results. 
Because of the nature of the case I do 
not want to go much further, but I 
can tell you that even in the last year 


I’ve been involved in several such 
things. 
Beach May I shift the subject a 


little bit? Id like to get back to the 
original founding of the World 
Council. On the one hand there was 
the missionary activity and on the 
other hand this group of people who 
came together because in some sense 
they felt this was needed. And it 
seems to me that today the World 
Council is, of necessity, increasingly 
confronted with people for whom the 
cross is not a living symbol. 


NEW SYNCRETISMS 


I know there is a dialogue going on 
with Buddhism and Hinduism and so 
forth. But equally, and perhaps more 
important, there are people whom we 
traditionally considered in the 
Christian camp. Youth, for instance, 
who just simply don’t find any 
religious meaning or sense of the 
divine within traditional Christianity. 
Women who find that Christianity is 
too patriarchal; that it leaves out the 
validity of their individual experience. 


And I am wondering what kind of 
role you see the World Council playing 
in the dialogue with these people, 
where I suspect there is a tension 
between understanding and accepting 
a missionary goal, which is built into 
the foundation of the Council. 


Visser ’t Hooft This is an extremely 
interesting question, and we could talk 
about it for a long time. It is essential 
to enter into dialogue with such 
people. Let them say to us what they 
have to say. Let’s talk to the women 
who feel the way you've just 
described. Let’s talk with people of 
all sorts of other faiths. Let’s talk to 
the Marxists and if necessary let them 
criticize us, but I immediately go on 
to say: never in such a way that we 
give up our basic attachment to the 
work of Jesus Christ in this world, 
which is what the whole World 
Council is about. 


Let us talk, though, about the 
possibilities of our wrong interpre- 
tation of that work. Take an example, 
in which I am interested. Here is a 
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younger world, and some of the 
scientists too, saying that Christianity 
has simply never understood what 
attitude man should have towards 
nature. They even say that it is due to 
Christianity that so much has gone 
wrong in the world’s relation to her 
environment. I say: listen to them. 
But what must be the result? I can 
only tell you what the result has been 
in my case. I have been forced to look 
again at the whole question of the 
traditional teaching of the Church in 
this matter; and I come to the 
conclusion that for the greater part of 
the history of the Church we have 
simply not taken this issue seriously, 
or we have talked about it the wrong 
way. But if I look at the Old and the 
New Testament and really try to read 
them in the light of the criticism I 


have now heard, I find that I must : 


come to a reinterpretation of these 
books. I believe the Christian Church 
must now begin to take a completely 
new attitude in relation to nature. 
When I was studying theology, nobody 
ever talked to me about nature. There 
is a dialogue which is going to be very 
useful for us — not in order that we 
may give up our basic conviction, but 
in order that we may see where we 
have gone wrong in the interpretation 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I believe 
that in the Old Testament there is a 
tremendous theology of nature that 
we have just not used. 


Beach It’s interesting that you 
mentioned Marxism just a minute ago. 
There are a great many people who 
feel that the World Council has 
jumped on the bandwagon of this 
Marxist liberation theology which 
seems to be a contradiction in terms. 
After all, Marxism has a_ professed 
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atheist point of view and I am 
wondering whether this is an example 
of a new kind of syncretism within 
the ranks of the Council itself. 


Visser *t Hooft I don’t think you 
will find there are many Marxists in 
the Council. I haven’t discovered them 
yet. 


Beach There are a lot of people 
who take the Marxist line because it’s 
popular. 


THOSE MARXISTS! 


Visser °t Hooft Not many whom [ 
think you would find in the World 
Council. Moreover my feeling is that 
when the young people today talk of 
Marxism that’s not really what they 
mean. They are much more like 
anarchists — and I don’t mean that as 
an insult. I myself have recently begun 
to read the great anarchist writers. 
We always thought that they were a 
lot of fools who did nothing but 
throw bombs around, but when you 
begin to read and to take them 
seriously, they are extremely 
interesting. I think that what is really 
happening among our young people is 
that they are somehow picking up that 
anarchist tradition again. And I think 
we Ought to be really talking with 
them about that. It is again a point 
like the one I mentioned about nature 
where, if you really take it seriously, 
you could learn a lot of things about a 
wrong interpretation of Christianity, 
especially at the point of a wrong 
conception of authority. And here we 


also get near your point about women. 
Authoritarianism has long character- 
ized the official teaching of the 
churches, but it is by no means basic 
to the Gospel of Christ. 


Akyea Something bothers me, and 
I don’t know if I can get it across very 
well. There is a certain feeling that 
the World Council of Churches makes 
too big a claim for itself. It is not a 
theological institution; it is not a 
service agency; it is a kind of instru- 
ment which helps bring Christians 
together, to put it simply, but at the 
same time it gets into the habit of 
making very pontifical statements. 
And that is disturbing in terms of 
what it is, as an institution, and what 
it can do. 


Visser *t Hooft I am inclined to 
agree with you that this happens 
quite often, although I don’t think 
you'll find the best spokesmen on the 
Council doing that. I have always 
reacted strongly when people instead 
of using the words ‘World Council’ 
begin by implying that the World 
Council is the voice of the world’s 
church. There is at present no such 
thing as a world church. There are a 
fot of different churches. We are 
trying with great difficulty to get 
together; we disagree on most things, 
but from time to time we agree on 
something. In other words: I agree 
that we must not make too much 
noise about the World Council, but, 
and here you are right, we must see 
mat it is an instrument for the 


churches. I am fairly sure that if, for 
some reason or other, the World 
Council collapses tomorrow, the day 
after tomorrow some people will get 
together and start another World 
Council. Because it is what is needed 
today in the total situation of the 
world. 


Beach Do you think the sense of 
what it is needed for has changed 
since its beginning? 


Visser ’t Hooft Yes, I think it has. 
There was much stronger emphasis on 
church unity in the beginning. And 
now the emphasis has shifted to 
common action in the world. I think 
that we have to keep both things 
together; I regret that, especially in 
the secular press, the public image of 
the World Council is of an organization 
which spends all its time on social and 
political affairs. But if you were to go 
systematically around the offices in 
this particular building and ask how 
many people are working on political 
and social affairs and how many 
people are working on other questions 
— refugees or development aid, biblical 
studies, church unity, mission, 
theology, the renewal of the church 
and so on — you’ll find that far more 
people are dealing with these matters, 
but they don’t get into the newspapers. 
When you have a conference about 
Christian unity the journalists don’t 
turn up; but as soon as you have a 
small thing on the race question, 
which is after all one of the great 
issues today, you get as many 
journalists as you want. 
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THE PRICE OF SILENCE 


Brunner Isn’t part of the problem 
the notoriety that the World Council 
gets when it makes its big noises 
against certain things? 


Visser *t Hooft Do you want us 
always to keep a polite silence? In 
most cases it’s a case of a journalist 
coming and saying “What do you think 
about this or that?’ Take any example, 
say Northern Ireland. Do you want a 
World Council leader to say ‘Oh no, 
I have nothing to say’? It is very 
difficult, especially when there is an 
issue that involves the well-being and 
sometimes the lives of people, to 
say simply ‘I have nothing to say.’ 


INVESTMENTS 


Brunner Isn’t there still another 
question in the area of communi- 
cation? In the earlier phase of this 
conversation you spoke about the 
difference between what to say and 
how to say it. It’s not whether what 
you say is important or not, because 
I think it is; but how you say it, 
that’s very often my question. Take 
this Utrecht paper about investments 
in Southern Africa; it struck me that 
among these 120 members of the 
Central Committee, all but four voted 
for this resolution and some abstained. 
How come that almost the whole 
body agreed on it, not only on the 
conclusions, but also apparently on 
the arguments leading to _ these 
conclusions, when you know that it 
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certainly does not represent the 
widespread opinion of the general 
public, especially not in the business 
community, but also, I think, 
throughout the nations concerned, at 
least in Europe and the northern part 
of the hemisphere. I wonder whether 
here you may say that all these people 
have looked deeply into this question 
and at the end they agree. It is 
possible, but it does not look very 
convincing to me. Is there not an 
element of group dynamics here? It’s 
not so much the information which 
convinces, but a group which feels it 
has a task before it and a conviction 
that they have to do something. But if 
you go into the argument, and then 
have to expose yourself to newspapers, 
to the economic community, to 
political circles, to all kinds of people, 
then you will see at once that the 
Committee seems naive. One feels that 
they are for the most part well- 
meaning, theologically trained people. 
There may even be some economists 
who happen to be on the same 
wavelength as the theologians and the 
churchmen, but what they say is 
simply not related to what other 
people in these areas believe. Now, 
maybe it’s useful just the same. But as 
far as I am concerned something 
went wrong. 


Visser °t Hooft Whether something 
went wrong or not, there is some truth 
in your mention of group dynamics, | 
because a very large number of the 
people who came to Utrecht were not 
in favour of withdrawal. Then, as 
usual, one working section began to 
deal very thoroughly with the issue. 
I was not in that section, but I heard 
its members talking hard, and I found 
that every day they were a little more 
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convinced by the strong arguments 
that they heard and debated. It was 
not primarily an economic decision, 
but far more a feeling that certain 
kinds of action have to be taken to 
make the world aware of these hard 
realities. I too had certain doubts 
about the decision, but I changed my 
mind “mi; the-= light:—“of- =secent 
experiences. 


You have heard what has happened 
in England: the Guardian began to 
write about the employment practices 
of British firms in South Africa; the 
question came up in Parliament; 


suddenly certain things happened in 
South Africa. British and American 
firms gave a 26% rise in salary to the 


black workers. We can’t prove how 
this all hangs together, but I think 
there is a connection. And I begin to 
think that the whole value of our 
decision is that it has acted as an 
alarm signal. 


It may even be that the role of the 
World Council is to do just that. I 
know enough about South Africa to 
know that this alarm signal was very 
necessary. Nobody thinks that this is 
going to mean the end of apartheid in 
South Africa. But it is certainly one 
way of making people talk about it in 
a fresh way. Here the World Council 
is at its best, stimulating Christian 
thinking about the great issues which 
face the churches. 
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World Assembly 
on the Family 


16-30 June 1974, Tanzania 


Over 150 couples as well as educators, social scientists, 
population experts and theologians will meet in an unusual 
conference this June in Tanzania. Has the nuclear family 
any future? Can the family be mobilized to affect develop- 
ment questions in countries? What is the rdle of the family 
in questions of power, government, moral values, spiritual 
development? 

This Assembly will meet first in an encounter with the 
Ujamaa villages of Tanzania — where self-reliance, shared 
responsibility and shared wealth are the key features. Later 
the Assembly will have the chance to develop its own major 
themes for discussion and action. 

The Assembly is planned jointly by the International Con- 
federation of Christian Family Movements, the Family 
Education Office of the World Council of Churches and 
a Tanzanian Organizing Committee. 
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Giving an Account of the Hope 
that is within Us 


The Faith and Order Commission meets in the University of Legon, 
Accra, 22 July to 5 August 1974. 


In every period in the history of the Church, we are called to give an 
account of our hope in Christ (1 Peter 3:15). In Accra the Commission 
will hear accounts from 40 regional groups throughout the world. The 
Commission will seek to understand the similarities and differences 
between these stories. 


Since 1927 the unity of the Church has been a major concern of the 
Faith and Order Commission. Building on statements made at New 
Delhi and Uppsala and the work done in 1973 at a consultation in 
Salamanca, this meeting of the Commission will attempt to say what 
unity implies for to-day and what are the specific requirements for 
achieving unity. 


The Ambiguous Future 
and the Christian Hope 


Science and Technology for Human Development 
24 June — 2 July 1974 


About 120 scientists, social scientists and theologians from all over the 
world have been invited to meet in Bucharest, Roumania, next June to 
look into a wide range of questions concerning development. Present 
inequalities among nations; the violations done to peoples in the 
distribution of goods; the deterioration of the environment; the 
ambiguities of technology, are among those questions. Can such a global! 
approach put science and technology at the service of all peoples? 


Will it show a sign of hope for an ambiguous future? 


This is a conference of the sub-unit ‘Church and Society’ in the 
Programme Unit Faith and Witness. 


OVX, 
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oA & SEXISM 


THE 1970s 


West Berlin, 15-21 June 1974 


When and where any attitude, action or institu- 
tional structure systematically subordinates a 
person or group of persons on grounds of sex, 
there is sexism. This consultation of about one 
hundred women will seek fresh insights into men- 
women relationships as part of the emphasis on 
the unity and wholeness of all mankind. 

Its basic purposes will be: 

— to identify the world-wide manifestations of 
sexism in society today; : 

— to explore what liberation from sexism could 
mean for the whole human family; 

— to devise action strategies for women’s groups 
working for liberation from sexism in their 
own situations. 

The consultation will also prepare women for 

fuller and more effective sharing in the Fifth As- 

sembly of the World Council of Churches. 

Women of every age, from every race, from many 

nations, professions and social backgrounds, and 

from many religious affiliations will participate 
in this consultation. 
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* Let's do it 
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Malcolm Muggeridge did it only once, in Sweden, and that was enough. 
Jurgen Moltmann reads Agatha Christie thrillers when he does it. 
Orthodox metropolitans, giving tradition priority over comfort, always 
do it in their cassocks. The Earl of Wemyss, however, refuses to allow 
himself to be seen doing it in a kilt. 


Billy Graham has done it several times but seems reluctant to discuss 
the experience in public. Burgess Carr does it, of course, making no 
secret of his dissatisfaction with the old missionary position. 


Young people do it, but not as much as they’d like to. President 
Eisenhower began doing it, on one celebrated occasion in Illinois, 
standing up, in the back of a car, with full police escort. 


We refer, of course, to participation in a World Council of Churches 
assembly, the fifth of which will descend upon Indonesia in July/ 
August 1975. If that prospect fills you with something less than ecstasy, 
just remember there is more to a WCC assembly, thank God, than meets 
the eye. 


Plenty, of course, will meet the eye. Television teams will shoot 
numerous scenes of bearded becassocked bishops marching in solemn 
processions, being hauled around Jakarta in motor rickshaws and doing 
those mysterious liturgical things that bishops are so good at. Harrassed 
journalists will plough through reams of documents searching for 
phrases which just conceivably might mean something to the folks back 
home. Little men clutching tape-recorders and sprouting microphones 
will cluster like bees around a honey pot in front of anyone who makes 
an even mildly exciting intervention in plenary. 


Yes, the media will do their best. But they will end up missing the 
things that matter most: those personal happenings that make one of 
these ecumenical corroborees the experience of a lifetime and leave 
participants years later still reminding their churches in solemn tones 
that ‘Jakarta (Amsterdam/Evanston/New Delhi/Uppsala) said...’. 


Such personal moments of truth rarely worm their way into press 
reports. Even less often are they captured in conference documents and 
resolutions. Imagine yourself, for example, among the two thousand 
five hundred people who will be milling around Jakarta’s main 
conference hall eighteen months hence. 


Your first problem will be to get to know even a few of your fellow 
participants. This is important because unless you can take home some 
stories beginning ‘As I was saying to Karl Barth...’ (at the first assembly) 
or ‘So I told George McGovern...’ (at the fourth) your church may 
wonder why it spent all that money to send you there in the first place. 


Which brings us to The Plumage Problem. The business of identifying 
faces is always complicated by the senior ecclesiastical personage who 
turns up at the opening session in eye-catching regalia but then gradually 
dispenses with robes, dog-collar, jacket, tie and pectoral cross in order 
to prove that he’s really just one of the boys after all. Jakarta’s climate 
can only reinforce this striptease instinct, so if you want to spot the 
Moderator-General of a well-known Presbyterian Church before he 
disappears into the anonymity of batik shirt and sandals you will need 
to be on the ball. 


Novices at the conference game could do worse than ponder some wise 
words Keith Bridston penned some years ago in support of the old 
adage ‘Don’t judge an ecumaniac by his covers’. They refer to life in the 
World Student Christian Federation back in the days when it was a sort 
of WCC-in-short-pants. But their relevance endures. 


‘I remember vividly the sad story of two General Committee 
delegates who shared a room for two weeks without speaking to 
each other. The one was a dark, exotic figure with long black 
robes and a full beard; the other was a tall, ascetic Nordic type. 
They got along tolerably well with sign language until the last day 
of the General Committee. Then, to the surprise of his roommate, 
the black-robed man let out an unmistakable Anglo-Saxon 
expletive when his beard caught fire while he was lighting a 
cigarette. It turned out they were both Americans. The man with 
the singed beard was an All-American football player from Ohio 
State studying on a Fullbright scholarship in Athens, and he had 
assumed that his blonde roommate was a Swedish bishop, having 
mistaken the photographic light-meter hanging around his neck for 
an ecclesiastical adornment.’ 


Of course, as Keith goes on to explain, this may also work in the 
opposite way: 
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‘There is always the chance at a Federation conference that the 
young fellow in shorts, whose toothpaste you habitually pinch in 
the morning and whose theology you habitually correct in the 
discussion groups, may turn out to be a bishop of the Church of 
Ceylon. In later years, these are;what they call “non-theological 
factors” in unity negotiations (e.g. “‘his ecclesiology is all right but 
he’s a toothpaste snatcher’’). In general it has been found wise by 
experienced conferees to avoid backslapping and practical jokes 
until the delegates list is well memorized and faces matched.’ 


Having sorted out a few of the other participants, your next problem 
will be to live with them for nigh on three weeks. At this point you will 
begin discovering gaps in assembly background documents. 


None of the Faith and Order studies you will have read so assiduously is 
likely to be of much help when you find yourself at three o’clock one 
morning agonizing about whether to tell the Herr Professor Doktor 
Oberkonsistorialrat in the next bed that he snores too loud. This is a 
regrettable omission, because while papal supremacy may pose a few 
problems for relations among Christians these are nothing compared to 
the barriers which go up when you’ve endured your neighbour’s 
adenoids and tonsils for nineteen sleepless nights (see Bridston on 
‘non-theological factors’ above, but note that some scholars now hold 
sleepless nights to be very theological factors indeed). 


The same goes for the solemn pronouncements of Church and Society. 
They can tell you all you need to know about environmental ethics for 
the 1990s and how to restrain mad scientists. You will scan their 
work in vain, however, for clues to the dilemma of whether to offer 
your last, carefully hoarded, infinitely precious, desperately needed 
entero-vioform tablet to that chap in the next bungalow whose bowels 
have gone berserk. They can tell you lots about social responsibility, 
but they won’t say how to sublimate your almost irresistible urge to 
throttle the compulsive talker in your section whose biblical exegesis is 
nonsensical, whose ideology is somewhere to the right of Adolf Hitler’s 
and whose one interest in life is to raise obscure points of order. 


Similarly, no finely honed statement of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs will have prepared you for the 
moment when an irate Indian bails you up', demands an explanation 
of your country’s foreign policy, then launches a blistering attack 
on western imperialism in general and poor little you in particular. 
If you’ve always assumed your compatriots to be exporting civilization, 
Christianity and decent plumbing to the poor benighted but infinitely 
grateful heathen in distant places, this experience may come as a 


1 «Takes you to task’ (ed.) 


bit of a shock, especially if followed by a collision with an even 
more irate Nigerian who wants a few words about your country’s 
treatment of blacks. If, to cap everything, some younger participants 
start muttering about the senility of delegates over the age of thirty and 
the women in your bible study group decide to do surgery on your 
male chauvinism, the resulting trauma may be well-nigh paralysing. You 
have only four options: a) fight back (‘But what about black 
racism...?’); b) try changing the subject (‘We are neglecting the vertical 
aspect of the Gospel...’ — note, however, that this tactic works only 
if you are Orthodox); c) take the first plane home and spend your 
remaining years denouncing the WCC as a communist plot; or d) admit 
that you have been making God in your own image, beef up your 
prayers of confession, praise the Lord for the ecumenical movement 
and bash on regardless. 


Do not, however, get the idea that personal relationships at an assembly 
are simply one long series of slanging matches over theology, politics 
and whose turn it is to swat the mosquitoes before turning off the light. 
There are also those wonderful moments when the ecclesiastical veneer 
of centuries cracks, to reveal a real person underneath. Uppsala veterans 
still recall with joy that snapshot someone took of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury eyeing a leggy Scandinavian blonde over the top of his 
London Times, a picture which did more for the historic episcopate 
than all the learned theological diatribes ever published. Thank heavens, 
thought Nonconformists as they stampeded for copies of the photo- 
graph, those guys in the purple shirts are human after all. 


What is this weird ecumania which drives otherwise more or less 
rational human beings to compete for a chance to lose time, sleep, 
weight, health and cherished illusions at an assembly? These gatherings, 
after all, are sociological impossibilities, made up of people who have 
absolutely nothing in common — except the dream of a new reality they 
are determined to celebrate, explore and embody together. 


That shared dream is the reason you will leave Jakarta with an incurable 
addiction to assemblies. You may have been infuriated by the legislative 
procedures, but you will have been entranced by the vision which 
motivated them. You may have torn out fistfulls of hair over the 
cussedness of fellow participants, but you will remember all your days 
the richness of faith and humanity you found in them. You may have 
screamed bloody murder about some things the WCC has done over the 
years, but you will scream even louder if your government should ever 
try forcing your church to leave it. 


You may, like Amos, have announced your contempt for religious 
feasts and solemn assemblies, but come 1982 you, with the rest of us, 
will be fighting like mad to get to the next one. 
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Struggle to be Human 


In cities and industries on six continents, the Church 
through Urban-Industrial Mission is involved with people, 
their social relationships, their work, their cities and their 
structures. Proclaimed whole and free, the people are 
received in their brokenness and granted the birthright to 
which they have claim, the right to be human and treated 
with justice. Urban-Industrial Mission, an international 
movement within the churches, is the Church involved and 
active among the people in their struggle, in their process 
of liberation. 


STRUGGLE TO BE HUMAN: STORIES OF URBAN- 
INDUSTRIAL MISSION is a collection of stories about 
this movement—its issues, its actions, its people, its pri- 
Orities, its struggles for justice and the signs of God’s pres- 
ence. From a new town in Ghana to the Tondo foreshoreland 
in Manila, from an agricultural commune in Sicily to a 
diverse neighbourhood in San Francisco, from a common- 
ownership firm in Britain to the struggle against multi- 
national investment in Puerto Rico ... the stories are told 
and the signs are seen. The people of God are struggling 
for humane shelter and decent working conditions, strug- 
gling to be human amidst rural poverty and urban chaos. 
And the Church is with them, attentive to the Word and 
making visible the presence of the Lord within the aspiration 
for liberation and the struggle for a more human and just 
society. 

Price: Swiss francs 7.50 
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is published four times a year by Litany for the 25th Anniversary . 

an editorial group within the World . of the World Council of Churches 
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